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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOUES DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”’. 


—Cowper. 
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ATTACKED BY THE FRENCH FLEIT. 


JAMES BRAITHWAITE THE SUPERCARGO. 
CHAPTER XI. 


Our friends on board the Indiaman were thrown into 
high spirits on hearing of the prospect of being re- 
leased. They advised us, however, to get on shore again 
ag fast as we could, and hide ourselves, lest the soldiers, 
hoping to be ultimately successful, should ill-treat us for 
having run away from them. We told them that our 
Intention had been to release all the English prisoners, 
and to overpower the Frenchmen. 

“Blood will be shed if you do, to no purpose,” 
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observed the judge; “should the frigate be successful 
and come back here, as I have no doubt she will, we 
shall be released ; if the Mignonne escapes and returns, 
her crew would quickly again overpower us and obtain 
what they wish, a good excuse for ill-treating us, of which 
they will not fail to avail themselves.” 

The judge’s opinion carried the day, and we hurried 
on shore, and returned by a circuitous route to the spot 
whence we had witnessed the engagement between the 
two vessels. William eagerly swept the dark, well- 
defined line of the horizon with his telescope. 

“Hurrah! there is one—yes, there are two sails! 
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Here, O’Carroll, see what you can make out of them,” he 
exclaimed, handing him the glass. 

It was some time before O’Carroll would pronounce an 
opinion. He then declared positively that there were 
two ships, and that they were approaching the land. 
There was a strong breeze. We sat down on the ground 
watching anxiously. They came nearer and nearer. We 
had no longer any doubt that the Phoebe had captured 
the privateer. The midshipmen declared positively that 
the largest was their ship. 

“ We onght to know her, though, to be sure, it is more 
of the inside than the out we see of her,” observed 
Toby. 

All our doubts were set at rest at length, when the 
British ensign was seen flying proudly over that of the 
French. 

Three cheers burst almost involuntarily from our 
throats, which could hardly have failed to have shown 
our whereabouts to the French soldiers; but if they 
guessed the cause, they thought it prudent to take no 
notice of our proceedings, but, as we supposed, hurried 
back to their abodes, to conceal any property of value 
which they might possess. William and ‘Trundle mean- 
time were unable to resist the temptation of going on 
board the Indiaman, to give our new friends the joyful 
news. ‘They said that they should be back in plenty of 
time to see the ships enter the harbour, O’Carroll and 
{ preferred waiting to watch proceedings. At length 
the frigate and privateer got close in with the land, when 
both hove to. What was now to happen; boats were 
seen passing between the two vessels, and then the 
Mignonne’s head came slowly round toward the mouth 
of the harbour, and on she glided towards it. The 
flags remained as they were, and men, we saw, were 
stationed at the guns. Some opposition was probably 
expected. There was a fort at the entrance of the 
harbour—not a very formidable-looking affair—with five 
ship’s guns mounted in it. Round them we saw the 
greater part of the mongrel garrison clustering, as if 
they were going to show fight, but if so, they thought 
better of it, for after a short consultation, they sneaked 
away, leaving the ‘ort to take care of itself. The 
Mignonne came gliding on, bearing evident traces in 
her masts and rigging of the pucishment she had re- 
ceived, and of the obstinacy—vur what would have been 
valour in a better cause-~with which she had been de- 
fended. We met the midshipmen running down towards 
the landing-placa, and jumping into the first boat we 
could find, we got alongside her directly she dropped 
anchor. 

“ Why, Braithwaite, Trundle! where have you come 
from?” exclaimed several voices, as the midshipmen 
clambered up the side. 

They soon gave an account of themselves, and I need 
scarcely say that we were heartily welcomed’by the 
officers of the Phoebe in charge of the prize, who were 
in high spirits at having captured a vessel which had 
proved one of the greatest pests to British commerce in 
the eastern seas. ‘The Frenchmen, had not yielded till 
more than a third of thei: number lay dead or despe- 
rately wounded on her decks. Among them were several 
of the seamen of the unfortunate Kangaroo, including 
her wretched captain and mate. The survivors of the 
Englishmen declared that they had been forced on board 
and compelled to fight. We declined to express any 
opinion on the subject. All we could say was that we 
had missed them from the encampment, and had every 
reason to suppose that they had fallen into the hands 
of the French. ‘They thus escaped hanging, which I 
The chief offenders 


certainly believe they deserved. 
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had already paid the penalty of their crimes. I need 
scarcely describe the delight of the passengers of the 
Indiaman on finding that they could now proceed on 
their voyage, or of the prisoners who were released from 
the different hulks. They were the officers and seamen 
taken in different prizes by the Mignonne. The excuse 
the Frenchmen gave for treating them thus barbarously 
was that the French taken by English cruisers were 
shut up on board hulks in English harbours without 
good food or any exercise. They pretended noi to 
understand that, in one instance, the prisoners would 
inevitably have escaped had they been left sé liberty, 
while in the present they had had no opportunity of 
escaping. ‘The mouth of the harbour having been sur- 
veyed, the frigate came in the next day, that her crew 
might assist in repairing the Mignonne, and getting the 
Indiaman and the other vessels ready for sea. I was 
curious to ascertain what O’Carroll would say to finding 
La Roche at length a prisoner. I asked him if he would 
go on board the frigate with me to see the French 
captain. 

“I would not do so to triumph over a fallen foe, but 
perhaps if I was to set eyes on him again for a few 
times, I might get over the intense dislike, even more, 
the dread I feel for him,” he answered; ‘I have reason 
to feel dislike. He ruined my prospects, he killed my 
companions, and he treated me with every indignity 
and cruelty he could devise, while I remained on board 
his ship. He made me serve him as a menial, wait 
behind his chair, clean his shoes, arrange his cabin, and 
if I displeased him, he ordered his men to flog me. 
Ay, I never told you that before; I was ashamed to do 
so. He well-nigh broke my spirit. Had I remained 
much longer with him, he would have done so, or I 
should have gone mad and jumped overboard. Still I 
will see him.” 

We went on board the frigate and inquired for the 
privateer captain. Having already, it appeared, broken 
his parole in England when he had once before been 
taken, Captain Young had refused to receive it, and he 
was therefore confined below in a cabin, with a sentry 
placed over him. It was naturally supposed that he 
would otherwise take some opportunity of getting on 
shore, and knowing the locality, might remain concealed 
till he eould escape from the island altogether. Accom- 
panied by the master-at-arms we entered the cabin. 
La Roche was seated in an easy-chair, reading a book, 
when the door opened. He did not rise, but looking up, 
nodded to O’Carroll, whom he seemed instantly to re- 
cognise. 

“ Ah, mon ami, it’s the fortune of war, you see. Once 
I had you in my power, now your countrymen have 
me,” he said, in a cool, unconcerned manner. “ It is 
pleasant, is it not? —pleasanter for you than for me. How- 
ever, my turn may come next, and then——” 

“T hope not. I hope, while I live, that I may never 
again be in your hands,” exclaimed O’Carroll, interrupt- 
ing him. ‘ You remember how you treated me ?” 

“Oh, well, and it is in your power to inform the 
captain of this frigate, and probably he will treat me in 
the same way.” 

“ No, indeed; Englishmen never treat their prisoners 
as you treated me,” answered O’Carroll; “Monsieur 
knows that well enough. I did not come here to 
insult you. I did not come to triumph over you. 
You had inspired me with a horror I could not 
get over. I came here to be cured. I am 80 
thoroughly. You have done much injury to the com- 
merce of my country, and the only ill I wish you is 
that you may be kept a close prisoner till the termina 
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tion of the war, and never again be able to do an injury 
to Englishmen.” 

La Roche shrugged his shoulders at this address and 
smiled. ‘ Well, you Irishmen are indeed curious. I 
should have thought that you would have liked to have 
seen me hung up to the yard-arm,” he observed, in the 
same cool tone as before. ‘“ However, your moderate 
wishes may be gratified, or I may make my escape, and 
if I do, and ever capture you again, I promise you that 
I will remember your moderation, and treat you to the 
best of everything I have on board.” 

We soon after this brought our interview with the 
famous privateer captain to an end, and O’Carroll 
assured me that all his unpleasant monomaniacal feelings 
with regard to him had been, as he hoped, completely 
dissipated. As we were about to leave the ship 
Captain Young politely invited us to remain and dine 
vith him. He showed much interest in O’Carroll’s 
account of his misfortunes, and finally arranged that he 
should take the command of one of the vessels in the 
harbour to convey the emigrants to New South Wales. I, 
of course, received no direct communication from Captain 
Hassall, but from the information Captain Young gave 
me I had great hopes that the Barbara, instead of sail- 
ing immediately for the east, had gone to the coast of 
Madagascar, in which direction the Phoebe herself was 
bound. Captain Young offered me a passage, should I 
wish to rejoin my ship. The Indiaman being refitted for 
sea by the united exertions of all the crews we all sailed 
out of the harbour in succession, the Phoebe leading. 
The Mignonne, with her prize crew and some of the 
prisoners on board, was bound for the Mauritius, to give 
information of the capture of the island; the emigrant 
ship was bound for New South Wales, the Indiaman for 
Calcutta, we for Madagascar. I went on board the 
Argo, the ship commanded by O’Carroll. I found him 
well satisfied with his change of circumstances. There 
was only one thing about which he was concerned. 
La Roche, though still a captive, was alive, and might 
soon regain his liberty. 

“Tf he does, I’m sure that he will cause me trouble 
again,’ he observed. “I don’t know what causes it, 
but I even now cannot think of the venomous little 
man without a feeling of dread, a creeping sensation, 
Braithwaite. Do you know what it is?” 

“Not exactly,” said I. “ But the remedy I suggest is 
not to think of him. Wherever his image appears, 
banish him with a kick. Or, let me be serious, 
O'Carroll. Is it not our own fault if we go on living in 
fear of death all our life long? Put your trust in God, 
and fear not what man can do to you.” 

“You are right, you are right,” exclaimed O’Carroll, 
warmly, “It is just the want of doing that has made 
me—no coward, as you know—constantly tremble at 
unseen dangers. Henceforward I will try to follow your 
advice.” 

“Do,” said I, “ And, depend on it, your dread of the 
little Frenchman will completely and for ever vanish.” 

I parted from O’Carroll, as honest a man as ever 
broke a biscuit, with the sincere hope that we should 
meet again. The crews of our respective ships gave 
three hearty cheers as we separated on our respective 
courses. We accompanied the Mignonne forsome distance 
towards the Mauritius, when several sails were reported 
In sight from the masthead. 

“IT hope that they are enemies,’ I heard Trundle 
thoughtlessly exclaim. “Glorious fan to have a fight. 

€, too, should soon give a good account of them.” 

Both ships were speedily got ready for action, for in 
those days it was difficult to sail far without meeting an 
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enemy. It might be one to be captured—snapped up in 
an instant; it might be one of equal or not of vastly 
superior size, to be fought bravely, and taken in the 
end; or, mayhap, one so much larger that it would be 
necessary to make all sail and run away, a proceeding 
not very often practised in those days by British naval 
commanders. It was rather doubtful, however, from 
the number and size of the ships in sight, whether we 
should not find it necessary to have recourse to the 
last expedient. We continued, however, steering as 
before, and rapidly nearing the strangers, when, to the 
relief of the less pugnaciously disposed, first one and 
then the others made their number, and we discovered, 
as we got sufficiently near to exchange telegraph signal 
that they were three frigates, the Galatea, Racehorse, 
and Astrea, on their way to the coast of Madagascar 
to look after a French squadron which, having been 
driven away from the Mauritius, had gone in that 
direction. We should now be a fair match for the 
Frenchmen whenever we should meet them. Having 
put most of our prisoners well guarded on board the 
Mignonne, we parted from her, she to continue her 
passage to the Mauritius, we to accompany our consorts 
in search of the enemy. 

Everybody on board was in the highest spirits. 
Strange that the prospect of a fight, when blood must 
be spilt, life lost, suffering undergone, should be so 
congenial to the taste of human nature. I have always 
considered this a strong evidence of our fallen condition, 
and of the folly, the dulness of perception, which that 
condition has produced on the mind of man. What can 
be more contrary to sound wisdom, I may say to 
ordinary good sense, than the desire to kill and hurt 
others, or to run the risk of being killed or hurt? A 
bright look-out was now kept for the enemy, and from 
sunrise to its setting the mastheads were adorned 
with eager watchers, each wishing to be the first one to 
espy the Frenchmen. However, the lofty mountain 
ridges of Madagascar hove in sight before any of them 
were seen. I had become very anxious about the fate 
of the Barbara. Had she prosecuted her voyage to this 
coast, and fallen in with the enemy? If so, she must 
have been captured, and too probably sent away to one 
of the settlements. In spite of my advice to O’Carroll, 
this idea took complete possession of my mind, and I felt 
convinced that the voyage from which so much had been 
expected would come to nought. Night closed in on us, 
and the usual answer was given to the watch below by 
those who had come off deck, “ Not a sign of a sail in 
sight.” The next morning the sun arose out of his 
ocean bed brighter even than is wont in that bright 
clime, first lighting up the topmost heights of the 
mountains with a roseate tinge, whilea purple hue still 
lay spread over the calm ocean. As usual, officers and 
men were going aloft, with telescopes over their shoulders, 
to take a look round for the enemy, when, as the sun 
rose higher, a shout of satisfaction burst from many a 
throat, for there lay, well in with the land, their white 
canvas shining brightly in his beams, the French 
frigates of which we were in search. The wind came 
off the land, and we were far to leeward. They thus 
had greatly the advantage of us. We did our utmost, 
however, to beat up to them. Every sail that could draw 
was set, and we continued to tack and tack hour after 
hour, hoping to reach them, and that some fortunate 
shift of wind would give us the weathergauge and 
enable us to choose our own time for action. As I went 
along the decks I was struck by the bold and determined 
appearance of the men as they stood at their quarters, 
stripped to the waist, and mostly with handkerchiefs 
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of many colours tied round their heads. The costume 
was appropriate, for the heat was excessive, besides 
which, sailors know well that the suffering is much less 
should they be wounded if no pieces of cloth are carried 
into the body with the shot. They,were chatting and 
laughing, and many of them were cutting all sorts of 
jokes. I had volunteered to serve as the captain’s 
aid-de-camp, to carry messages for him to any part of 
the ship, or to assist the surgeons in the cockpit. 

“You would do good service on deck, and I respect 
your feeling in offering to be there,” he answered, “but 
you are a non-combatant. You have nothing to gain 
by exposing your life. You will therefore oblige me by 
performing the far more painful task of assisting the 
surgeons.” 

I bowed with a feeling of disappointment at my heart, 
which I probably exhibited. 

He smiled and said, “It is possible, after all, that 
there may be very little employment for your talents.” 

There was a shout on the upper deck, taken speedily 
up by the men on the main deck. The enemy were 
seen bearing down on us. On they came, nearer and 
nearer. Where we lay it had fallen a perfect calm, and 
our sails kept flapping against the masts. Still the 
breeze favoured them. I felt very queer, I confess. I 
had no intention of going below till I was wanted, and 
it did not occur to me that I might be turned into a 
patient myself. The delight of the sailors at seeing the 
French thus boldly approaching was excessive, nor did 
they fail to praise them for their courage. 

*‘ Bravo, Johnny Crapaud. That’s more than I thought 
of you. Come along. Don’t leave us again. We 
won’t hurt ye more than we can help. You are brave 
fellows, that ‘you are; we always thought so. Now you 
show it. Bear a hand, though.” 

I heard such and similar expressions from most of 
the men as I passed along the decks. Suddenly there 
was a gloom from one end of the ship to the other. 
The breeze which had been bringing the Frenchmen 
along, suddenly dropped. It had served them, however, 
well enough to bring them pretty close up to us. 

“Now,” I thought to myself, “I shall see what a 
regular stand-up sea fight is like.” 

Still I could not help feeling all the time that my 
vocation was one of peace, and that I had no business 
to be where I was. That is not a pleasant sensation. 
The great thing for a man to feel in time of danger, is 
that he is at his post and doing his duty. As I was in 
for it, I determined to do my best to be of use, and to 
trust to the God of mercy for protection. The enemy 
soon showed us that they had no intention of being idle. 
A shot came whistling over our heads, and fell a con- 
siderable distance on the other side of us. This showed 
them that we were within gun-shot range of each other, 
and immediately they opened fire in earnest. ‘Some of 
the shot flew over our heads, others on one side or the 
other, but hitherto none had struck us. I had a hope 
that, after all, there would be no bloodshed. We mean- 
time had commenced firing, but either the Frenchmen’s 
powder was better or their guns longer, for our shot 
mostly appeared to fall short, greatly to the vexation of 
our crew. ‘T'he enemy also having had the last of the 
wind, while we were becalmed, were able to take up a 
better position than we had, and continued warmly 
engaging us, we often being scarcely able to return a 
shot. As I had nothing to do below, I remained on 
deck. More than once, however, I could not help duck- 
ing my head as a shot whistled above it. Possibly it 
might have been too high to have struck me. However, 


T soon got accustomed to‘that, and as no one had as 
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yet been hurt, I began to fancy that after all a sea 
fight was not so terrible an affair as I had supposed, 
and that possibly we and the /Frenchmen might pars 
without doing much harm to each other. I had been 
standing near a fine young fellow, Jem Martin by name, 
captain of a gun, who had for some time past been 
cutting, with more than ordinary humour, numbers of 
jokes on the enemy. I was struck by his bold attitude 
and thoroughly sailor-like look. His bright blue eye 
beamed with life and animation. I had turned my head 
away from him when a shot whistled by, and I heard a 
piercing shriek, such as a strong man utters but once, 
wrung from his bosom by mortal agony. I looked 
round, and on the deck lay the shattered body of a 
human being. There were a few spasmodic movements 
of the limbs, and all that remained of Jem Martin was 
the mangled corpse at my feet. I shuddered, for I 
could not help feeling that such as he was I might now 
have been. The event seemed to affect his shipmates 
but little; another seaman took his place, and the gun 
was loaded, run out, and fired. The fact was, that they 
had no time just then for thought or the indulgence of 
feeling. The enemy’s shot now came. thicker and 
thicker. Many went through the sails, others wounded 
the masts and spars and cut away the rigging, and 
several more of our men were hit. As soon as they 
were carried below, I followed, to assist the surgeon in 
attending to their wounds. I had long before this for- 
gotten all about the danger to which I was myself ex- 
posed, but I could not forget that I had a young brother 
on board who might any moment be numbered among 
the killed or wounded. It seemed to me, indeed, that 
we were getting so much the worst of it, that I began 
to dread that the flag of England might have to strike 
to that of France. The idea was not a pleasant one. It 
was not, however, shared in by others on board. 

After we had received a pretty severe battering for the 
space of two hours, the breeze got up and the French- 
men hauled off to repair damages. On seeing this, the 
rage of our men became very great, and they cried out 
to the officers that they might be allowed to go after 
them. As the enemy were to windward, this was not 
easily to be done, and we had to wait patiently in the 
hope that the enemy would choose to renew the fight, 
while in the meantime our top-men were knotting and 
splicing,rigging, and the carpenters’ crew were strength- 
ening the wounded yards and stopping shot-holes. At 
length the breeze reached us, and as it filled our sails 
the crew cheered in anticipation of being able soon to 
get to closer quarters with the enemy. After making 
numerous tacks, two of our squadron got up to two of 
the French ships, which seemed in no way disposed to 
refuse battle. While our gallant commodore closed 
with the Renommé, we engaged the Clorinde. The fight 
soon gave work for our surgeons, and I went below, as 1 
had undertaken to do, to help them. As I left the deck 
I cast a glance at my young brother, who had charge of 
a division of the guns, and was standing on the deck 
cheering on the men, full of life and animation. The 
shots were thickly flying about his head. Any moment 
one might lay him low. I could but offer up a praye 
for his safety. 

The surgeon and his mates were already at work. I 
hung up my coat and tucked up my sleeves prepared to 
assist them. I will not describe the scene of suffering 
I witnessed. Most of the poor fellows bore their agony 
with wonderful fortitude. ‘Two officers had been brought 
below wounded. I kept looking up anxiously every 
time I saw the feet of men descending the ladder, 





dreading that they might be bringing down my young 
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brother ; still I kept praying for his safety while I 
followed the surgeon’s directions. A young seaman had 
been brought down fearfully wounded. I had remarked 
him on several occasions among the most active and 
zealous of the crew. The surgeon examined him. He 
did not groan; indeed, he did not appear to suffer much 
ain. 
, The surgeon shook his head. “I can do nothing 
for him,” he whispered to me. ‘“ You may be able, 
perhaps, to speak a word of comfort, and there is 
nothing just now for you to do.” 

I was rather surprised at the surgeon saying even 
thus much. Perhaps the light of the lantern, which at 
that moment fell on my countenance, revealed my 
thoughts, for he added— 

‘¢T was asked to look after the lad, whose mother is a 
widow, and, God help me! I have done little for him, 
and now it is too late. ” 

The young seaman was placed on a hammock opened 
out on the deck of the cockpit. I knelt down by his 
side, and after repeating such passages out of the 
Word of Life as occurred to me, I engaged in prayer. 
He followed me in a low voice. Suddenly he was 
silent. I looked towards him. The immortal spirit 
had taken its flight from his frail body. Still the 
battle raged. More of our poor fellows were brought 
down, and I once more was called on to assist the 
surgeons in their painful task. 





AN ALLEGED POEM BY MILTON. 


Tuz announcement of the discovery of an unpublished 
poem by Milton has caused much interest and discus- 
sion. Professor Morley, of University College, found 
the lines, written on a blank page in the volume of 
Milton’s “Poems both English and Latin,” in the 
British Museum. Of this volume, which contains 
“Comus,” “ Lycidas,” “L’Allegro,” and “Il Pense- 
roso,” there are two copies in the Museum, one in the 
General Library, and the other in the King’s Library. 
the poem is in the latter copy, which has been less 
frequently examined. Mr. Morley affirms that the poem 
is in Milton’s handwriting, and maintains its genuine- 
ness also on internal evidence. Professor Masson, on 
the other hand, asserts that the poem, which he copied 
some years ago in preparing his “ Life of Milton,” is 
not in the poet’s handwriting, and is unworthy of his 
pen. Manuscript experts, such as Mr. Bond, keeper of 
MSS. in the Museum, and Mr. Rye, assistant-keeper .of 
printed books, have given adverse opinions. The 
genuineness of the poem itself has been much debated, 
bat without satisfactory result as yet. Those who repu- 
diate the poem as unworthy of Milton, have done so on 
grounds of faulty rhyme and minor details, to meet 
which parallel quotations have been given from other of 
Milton’s minor poems. The reader must form his own 
judgment. Here is the poem, with the spelling 
modernised. 
AN EpirapH. 

He whom Heaven did call away 

Out of this Hermitage of clay, 

Has left some reliques in this Urn 

As a pledge of his return. 

Meanwhile the Muses do deplore 

The loss of this their paramour, 

With whom he sported ere the day 

Budded forth its tender ray. 

And now Apollo leaves his lays 


And puts on cypress for his bays ; 
The sacred sisters tune their quills 
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And while his doom they think upon 
Make their own tears their Helicon ; 
Leaving the two-topt Mount divine 
To turn votaries to his shring 


Think not [reader] me less blest, 
Sleeping in this narrow chest, 

Than if my ashes did lie hid 

Under some stately pyramid. 

If a rich tomb makes happy, then 
That bee was happier far than men, 
Who, busy in the thymy wood, 

Was fettered by the golden flood 
Which from the Amber-weeping tree 
Distilleth down so plenteously : 

For so this little wanton elf 

Most gloriously enshrined itself. 

A tomb whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra’s sepulchre, 


In this little bed my dust 
Incurtained round I here intrust : 
While my more pure and nobler part 
Lies entomb’d in every heart. 


Then pass on gently, ye that mourn, 
Touch not this mine hollowed Urn ; 
These Ashes which do here remain 
A vital tincture still retain ; 
A seminal form within the deeps 
Of this little chaos sleeps ; 
The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first existencies ; 
Infant nature cradled here 
In its principles appear ; 
This plant though caverned into dust 
In its Ashes rest it must 
Until sweet Psyche shall inspire 
A softening and prolific fire, 
And in her fostering arms enfold 
This heavy and this earthy mould. 
Then as I am I'll be no more 
But bloom and blossom [as] b[efore] 
When this cold numbness shull retreat 
By a more than chymick heat. 

J.M., Over. 1647, 





A LADY’S JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN.* 


CHAPTER I, GERONA. BARCELONA, 

Havine spent the greater part of a year in Spain, I 
purpose in the following articles giving some notes of 
my travels. JI had opportunities of observation not 
enjoyed by all travellers, through a family of high rank, 
whom I had known intimately at Naples.) When my 
purpose of making a lengthened residence in their 
country became known to them, there was no possible 
assistance they did not procure for me in the way of 
introductions, advice, and facilities of all kinds, 

We left England early in April, our party consisting 
of two ladies and two gentlemen. I pass over our 
journey through France, and begin the extracts from my 
note books at the time of our arrival at Perpignan. At 
this small fortified town, on the French side of the 
Pyrenees, we spent the night, and on the following 
morning we began the ascent of the not very frowning 
barrier that there separates France from Spain. A 





* In the papers entitled ‘‘Two Months in Spain’’ (Leisure Hour for 
May, June, and July,) a brief record is given of a tour made in the 
months of November and December last. In the present series of 
papers another Spanish journey, of earlier date, but of wider range, is 
described. The reader will thus possess recent and accurate information 
about a country less visited by tourists than most other parts of the 
continent. The ‘* Lady’s Journey” having been made on muleback 
or by travelling carriage, more of the country was seen than in the 
two months’ tour, which was chiefly determined by the great lines of 
railway. In the following articles, to avoid repetition, much must be 
omitted, especially in regard to the great towns described in the 
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previous tour, 








zigzag road ascends the mountain, smooth and well 
kept, with strongly-built walls on the side of the 
precipices. At certain distances there were white 
posts, having inscribed on them the distance both to the 
Spanish frontier and to Perpignan. ‘Two white pillars 
on either side of the road mark the political division 
between the two countries; but it is no less singular than 
true, that the dwellers on one side of the pillars, not a 
hundred paces from the dwellers on the other side, are as 
different as though a wide sea rolled between them. On 
one sideare active, chattering little men, and brisk French- 
women in mob caps of spotiess purity; while on the 
other side there is the Spanish costume, the Spanish 
language: the very air is Spanish, the people moving 
about with the grave, almost dignified bearing of the 
Catalonians. At the very next stage, the horses brought 
out and harnessed to the carriage seemed of an entirely 
new race. ‘lhey were bony ill-used creatures, chafed by 
the ill-made harness, and in all ways very inferior 
animals to the closely shaven mules, their companions, 
whose tinkling bells reminded us perpetually that we 
really were in Spain. 

The scenery, though less wildly picturesque than that 
of the other passes into Spain, is pleasantly varied, the 
road winding in and out of narrow defiles, with many a 
recollection of robbers in bygone days. To the right 
is the splendid peaked outline of the Pyrenees, some 
of the snow-capped peaks standing out clear against the 
blue sky, while on the left we had an occasional glimpse 
of the beautiful Mediterranean. Scarcely an eminence 
is passed that has net some ruins of an old tower or 
massive keep, each with its own peculiar tale of dread 
and horror. he road crosses several mountain streams, 
the course of which is in summer only marked by the 
dry bed of the water, but in autumn and winter, in the 
time of the heavy rains, they increase to a great size, 
and are sometimes impassable. 

The little villages, expesed for so many centuries to 
perpetual invasion, would have, at ordinary times, a 
most ruinous and desolate appearance; but the groves 
of almond-trees that surrounded most of them, now in 
spring all covered with their pale pink blossoms, with a 
profusion of other fruit-trees also in bloom, gave 
altogether quite a festive air to these otherwise 
melancholy hamlets. It was one of the numerous 
holidays occurring in a Roman Catholic country; and all 
the inhabitants seemed to be wending their way to 
Gerona dressed in festive attire. There were waggons 
drawn by patient sleek oxen, with their heads fastened 
together most uncomfortably; and under the waggon- 
cover might be seena cluster of merry faces, with bright 
dark eyes and sunny complexions, all evidently bent 
upon enjoying themselves. Troops of sleek mules 
jingled along, each bearing two or more riders; and we 
passed hardy Catalonian peasants on foot, with the 
staff peculiar to the district in their hands, shouting out, 
in their fine sonorous language, wild national airs in 
chorus. The hills were thickly clothed with olive and 
cork trees, the silvery white of the one contrasting 
finely with the cinnamon-hued trunks of the others. 

At last we were told we were approaching Gerona, 
our sleeping-place for the night, and as it was to be our 
first experience of a Spanish inn, it may be supposed 
that we felt a little nervous respecting what might be 
awaiting us. As our carriage rattled over the stones, 
going full gallop through the streets—a practice common 
to Italian and Spanish drivers—our wonder was great to 
see the lumbering diligence which preceded us getting 
along the streets at all, so very narrow did they appear 


to us; hut on the great unwieldly machine went, and 
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on we went, till we pulled up at the entrarice of a 
covered courtyard. It was so crowded that our 
carriage could not drive in, so we alighted and made 
our way into the inn. The mistress, a pretty bustling 
little woman, was voluble in her regrets that we should 
have arrived when every inn was full to overflowing; but 
still, she assured us, she could take us in, and, more- 
over, make us comfortable. On the faith of this assurance 
we followed her up-stairs and into a room with a red- 
tiled flocr and a great paucity of furniture, but the 
spotless white window curtain gave some indication of 
cleanliness. I signified our approval so far, but on my 
putting the question to her where the other rooms 
were, she expressed the profoundest astonishment at 
our unreasonableness. What could the senores want 
with more than one room? and such a beautiful room! 
Was there not the image of the Virgin under a glass 
caseP and were there not curtains? She could not 
comprehend our unreasonableness; but we meant to 
have our own way, notwithstanding, and at length, with 
great difficulty, we persuaded her to let the two gentle- 
men sleep in the corridor or salle & manger. Having 
settled that matter, as we thought, we sallied forth to 
look about us. 

Gerona stands high, exposed to the north wind, but 
overlooking a bright sunny plain; it has often, from its 
importance as a frontier military position, been laid 
siege to, and its singularly wild and fierce inhabitants 
have always shown themselves ready for emergencies. 
This mountainous district has always sheltered bandits, 
contrabandistas, and guerilleros, from the earliest ages. 
The town traces its origin back to the most remote 
antiquity. It is a quaint old place, with a deserted look, 
as if it had just been evacuated by an enemy. A narrow 
winding lane led us to the summit of the hill, where 
stands the magnificent old cathedral. In the Spanish 
account of this fine edifice, it is stated that twelve 
architects of the greatest celebrity met in solemn de- 
liberation, for many weeks, to consider what plans to 
adopt; this shows the serious consideration given to the 
elevation of these mighty structures in old times. The 
approach is very fine: a superb flight of eighty-six steps 
leads up to the front entrance. The sce is said to have 
been founded as far back as 786, by Charlemagne. 
Service was over, but a faint smell of incense siill lin- 
gered, an “odour of sanctity” particularly agreeable in 
Spain, where garlic pervades the very air one breathes. 
A side door leads to the beautiful old cloisters, built 
round a garden, which no doubt was once adorned by 
beautiful flowers, under the care of the departed monks. 
The abandoned monasteries throughout Spain are most 
sad to see, though certainly no country has gained more 
by the secularisation of the monks. Still the antiquarian 
cannot but mourn over many picturesque beautiful old 
buildings sinking gradually into decay. 

Emerging again into the quiet streets, we saw peasant 
girls bringing home flocks of goats from the hillside, 
where they had browsed all day. Each goat seemed 
well acquainted with its own habitation, and quietly 
walked in on reaching the door. In the market-place 
there seemed congregated all the gaiety and animation 
in the place. As in most Spanish towns, the principal 
square had arcades all round. The women looked very 
picturesque in their white lace mantillas, though the 
black one, I think, is far more becoming; the men 
seemed all to have put on their new caps, so brilliant 
were their hues—brightest crimson, purple, and true 
Spanish brown. The proper arrangement of these caps, 
which in shape resemble an old-fashioned white cotton 


| nightcap, seemed of the greatest importance, and to be 
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the true sign of a Catalonian dandy. There was a group 
surrounding a handsome lad, and arranging his brilliant 
carmine cap in half a dozen different fashions ere they 
were satisfied with the general effect. All sorts of 
cakes and fritters were cooking over the portable char- 
coal stoves, ears of the beautiful maize were roasting in 
odd black pots, while iced drinks of all kinds were in 
shrill voice offered to the gay throng. 

The Catalonians are a robust, sturdy, fine-looking race, 
their appearance suiting well with their character, At 
one time, nearly the whole population belonged either 
to the smuggling or to the robbing part of the com- 
munity ; in more peaceful times they have retained their 
spirit of independence and their courage, but the pro- 
gress of civilisation and the increase of honest employ- 
ment for the working classes have brought about con- 
siderable improvement, and more may still be looked 
for in due time. Our first Spanish dinner was certainly 
not very attractive: puchero (bread floating in greasy 
soup), fish so stuffed with garlic as to be uneatable, very 
indifferent fowls, and omelette full of saffron, which is 
much used in Spanish cookery. When the hour for 
retiring arrived, our gentlemen, in spite of the landlady, 
spent the night in the draughty salle & manger; and a 
most unquiet night they had, as they were so near the 
strees, that all night long they could hear the noises of 
the {8te going on in full force; certainly they were not 
sorry when the daylight appeared. 

Early in the day, we went to have a farewell sight of 
the grand old cathedral. A single priest was officiating 
at matins, crowds of working men, and women with 
picturesque white serge hoods on, were kneeling on the 
pavement, commencing their day with thanksgiving, 
It may be only outward seeming, but still it impressed 
us very much, to see such numerous attendance at the 
service. ‘The prayers did not last long, and men and 
women, as they went away down the beautiful approach, 
stopped and gave friendly greeting as they passed to 
their acquaintances. Many of the women, as they went 
home, stopped at the bakers’, and slung on their arms 
one or more large circular bracelets or armlets of loaves, 
for that is the form in which bread is made in this 
neighbourhood. 

We only returned to our inn to pack up, and start for 
Barcelona by rail. The country we passed through was 
truly delightful, a constant interchange of bill and plain, 
well wooded, watered by rapid mountain torrents, whose 
banks are fringed with gigantic reeds, much used for 
thatching the houses, for fences, and other purposes, The 
railroad for some distance runs so close to the sea, that 
there is but just room for the road between it and the 
row of houses built along the shore. It was a sunny 
scene; the blue sea on one side, the rich maritime 
country on the other, with the beautiful gardens of 
Orange and lemon trees, fenced round by the aloes, 
forming an impenetrable barrier. Here there is little 
tobeseen of poverty. Everywhere the women are busy 
knitting, the men either working as labourers, or else, in 
their picturesque craft, fishing, Here and there the hills 
open out, and, embosomed among groves of fruit-trecs 
in full blossom, are the luxurious villas of the wealthy 
merchants of Barcelona. Later on in the year the dry- 
ness of the air and soil must rather interfere with the 
verdure, but in the early spring, as we saw it, it was a 
écene of great loveliness. 

Barcelona is a very fine town, one of the finest in 
Spain, and from its manufactures it has a more stirring 
air than most Spanish towns; and the port, crowded 
with shipping, adds to the general bustle and movement 
Going on in the place. We went at once to the Fonda 
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del grande Oriente, by reputation the best inn in the 
place, and we had no reason to repent our decision. We 
were not here troubled by the senora or mistress in- 
sisting on packing us all into one room, but found 
excellent accommodation for all the party. Of course it 
was a saint’s day. After some months’ travelling in 
Spain, I came to the conclusion that the saints’ days 
were the rule, and ordinary days the exception. The 
beautiful walk whither we at once bent our steps, the 
Rambla, was filled with gay crowds. The Catalonians 
are much more industrious than the enervated inhabit- 
ants of the country farther south; they are said to be 
the richest of the Spaniards, and they certainly deserve 
to be so, for even a traveller remaining any time in the 
country must be struck with admiration at the sight of 
all that their industry has effected. The rocky soil is 
improved, terraced gardens are made where one would 
not have supposed anything could have been produced, 
and the pursuit of fishing, for which their extent of sea- 
coast affords ample opportunity, is carried on with the 
greatest skill and success. The Catalonians live on the 
water, and are reckoned the best sailors in Spain. 

One taste nearly all Spaniards share alike—their in- 
ordinate passion for lotteries: not a village does one pass 
through, but it has its lottery office. Young and old, 
men, women, and children, will resort to any possible 
expedient to obtain the money necessary for the pur- 
chase of these lottery-tickets. They are entirely under 
government direction; and it is supposed that they 
bring in considerable revenue. It has a very bad effect 
upon the lower orders, serving to keep up a perpetual 
state of excitement, and causing many of them to rely 
entirely upon fate, instead of on their own exertions. 
The most absurd trifles will serve to determine their 
selection of what they imagine will turn out a lucky 
number. 

I was delighted with the town and its environs. 
There are countless villas buried among groves and 
gardens, in which grow the orange, the citron, the 
pomegranate, and other fruits of southern climates. To 
one of these enchanting retreats we were fortunate enough 
to pay a visit, one of my companions having an intro- 
duction to its hospitable owner, the Portuguese consul. 
It was situated between two and three miles from 
Barcelona toward the mountains. The saloon in which 
the dinner was laid out looked out upon a garden, 
sparkling with numerous fountains throwing their clear 
waters high up in the air; the view of the rich plain, 
and the city of Barcelona in the distance, with the blue 
Mediterranean, was enchanting. The sea was dotted 
with those picturesque lateen sails that are so associated 
with the Mediterranean. 

“The Torres,” as these country seats are called, 
situated on the slopes of the hills, overlooking stich a 
prospect, certainly combine every possible attraction 
that can add to the enjoyment of their possessors. 
There would we sit on the lofty terraces overlooking the 
rich and varied plain, the distant city gilded by the 
setting sun, and the sea beyond, or at times we would 
linger on till the moon was risen, and see the same 
scene under the influence of that soft solemn light, the 
nightingales making the very air musical with their 
song. Nothing can be purer, and softer, and sweeter, 
than the evening air inhaled in these favoured re- 
treats. 

We had loitered long enough at Barcelona day after 
day, and we therefore made our arrangements for 
departure with great regret, in spite of all we had before 
us. We intended going to Zaragoza, as we much wished 
to see a city so full of interesting associations with the 
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past: we therefore hired a very fairly comfortable open 
carriage, and made arrangements with a good coachman 
to take _us thither. 





THE MIDNIGHT SKY AT LONDON. 
SEPTEMBER. 
BY EDWIN DUNKIN, F.B.A.S., ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 

Durine the last few years, many valuable additions to 
astronomical knowledge have been made by the tele- 
scopic observation of the spectra of the stars, and by the 
discovery of certain analogies, or coincidences, between 
these spectra and those found from the spectroscopic 
observation of the heated vapours produced by the com- 
bustion of metals and gases. A celebrated German 
physicist, M. Kirchhoff, was the first who drew par- 
ticular attention to the subject, by the publication of an 
elaborate paper on the solar spectrum. In this paper, 
he gave the results of experiments, made by himself and 
M. Bunsen, on the; spectra of vaporised metals, from 
which he concluded that the bright lines observed in 
the spectra of the intensely-heated vapours of copper, 
iron, magnesium, and other substances, coincided in their 
positions with some of the dark lines usually observed in 
the solar spectrum, known generally by the name of 
Fraunhofer’s lines. From these experiments, M. 
Kirchhoff propounded a probable hypothesis, that these 
metals in a state of vapour are contained in the sun’s 
photosphere. What the German savans did towards 
giving us some general idea of the chemical constituents 
of the solar envelopes, so Mr. Huggins and Dr. W. A. 
Miller in England, M. Secchi at Rome, and others, have, 
by similar research, added to our previous knowledge 
of the probable composition of the photospheres of the 
stars. When a ray of sunlight is made to pass through 
the prism of a spectroscope, it is decomposed into its 
primitive colours, forming the brilliant solar spectrum. 
Independently, however, of these colours, a series of 
dark lines are visible over the whole spectrum, number- 
ing several hundreds, some being extremely fine, and 
others of a sensible breadth. For convenience of re- 
ference, the broad lines have been named after the 
letters of the alphabet, and their positions with respect 
to each other are invariable. Jn the observations of the 
bright lines in the spectra of vaporised metals, it has 
been found that one metal gives one series of lines, 
another a different series, each spectrum, in fact, having 
lines peculiar to the metal employed in the experi- 
ment. Kirchhoff and Bunsen having observed that the 
positions of the bright lines of the vaporised metals 
coincided with those of some of the principal lines of 
the solar spectrum, viewed the metallic spectra through 
less intensely heated vapours of the same metaJs, when 
the bright lines were observed to be changed into dark 
lines. From this it has been inferred that Fraun- 
hofer’s dark lines are produced by light emitted from a 
photosphere heated to incandescence, containing metals in 
a state of vapour, the bright lines being transformed into 
dark lines by absorption while the rays of light are passing 
through a less heated atmosphere or envelope of the sun. 

The stars all give a continuous spectrum similar to 
that of the sun, but the distribution of the visible dark 
lines varies considerably. The order of the stellar 
spectrum depends, to a great extent, on the colour of the 
stars, and M. Secchi has classified his observations in 
this manner. For example, all the white stars, such as 
Sirius, Vega, and Spica, are marked by a broad line 
hear the position of the line F in the solar spectrum, and 
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another at the violet end, while the red stars, such 
as Arcturus and Capella, have a spectrum covered with 
fine lines which occupy the place of the principal lines 
of the solar spectrum. In Sirius, near the extremity of 
the red part of the spectrum, there is also @ very sharp 
and precise line similar to that near the position of the 
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line F. Between it and the line D, or sodium line, 
which is easily perceived in the spectrum of Sirius, a 
tolerably broad but somewhat nebulous band can be 
seen. Several fine lines in the green have also been 
noticed. A few bright lines have been found in the 
spectra of a few stars, indicating the presence of 
hydrogen, or other gases, in a luminous condition 
(see page 379). Taking Aldebaran as a type of many 
others, it may be stated that the photosphere of that star 
probably contains among its constituents the following 
metals and gases, or their vapours: sodium, magnesium, 
hydrogen, calcium, iron, bismuth, tellurium, antimony, 
and mercury. 

Mr. Huggins has analysed the light of several nebula 
and stellar clusters. From his observations it has been 
found that these faint cloud-like objects can be divided 
into two classes, one which gives a continuous spectrum 
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like the sun and stars, and the other a spectrum of only 
a few bright lines, indicating the gaseous nature of the 
nebula. We have thus the means of distinguishing # 
once those nebule which can be resolved into stars, 
from those which are unresolvable. The great nebula 
in the sword-handle of Orion is one of the latter, 
showing a spectrum of three bright lines, and it. cal 
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never therefore be converted into stars, however power- 
ful the astronomical instrument employed may be. 

We will now describe the lower diagram representing 
the midnight sky south of the zenith in the middle 
of September. The chief constellations above the 
horizon are Aquila, Vulpecula, Delphinus, Equuleus, 
Capricornus, Aquarius, Pisces, Aries, Pegasus, Andro- 
meda, Cetus, Triangulum, and portions of Cygnus, 
Lacerta, Taurus, Orion, Eridanus, Sculptor, and Piscis 
Australis. The chief stars are Altair, Aldebaran, 
Fomalhaut, and the four stars composing the square of 
Pegasus. . ' 

Cassiopeia occupies the zenith, but south of that 
point there are no large stars for several degrees. Look- 
ing due south, we shall find that the stars in the square 
of Pegasus are now at their highest point, Beta Pegasi 
and Markab being slightly west, and Alpherat and 
Algenib east of the meridian. Jupiter is, at this time, 
a conspicuous object in Pisces below the square. West 
of the zenith, the stars in Lacerta, Cygnus, Vulpecula, 
and Aquila, can be noticed, the three chief stars in 
Aquila being in the W.S.W., and on the right-hand 
side of the diagram. In a south-westerly direction, 
beginning at the zenith, we pass over a part of Andro- 
meda, Pegasus, Aquarius, and Capricornus, and very 
near the horizon in the §.8.W., the position of Piscis 
Australis, indicated by its principal star, Fomalhaut, can 
be found. The sky on this side of the meridian is not 
very brilliant at this time, although there are a large 
number of stars of the third and fourth magnitudes. If 
we now consider the eastern sky, which will soon be 
sorich in conspicuous objects, we shall find that the 
major part of Andromeda is east of the meridian, 
including all its principal stars. Alpha Andromeda, 
or Alpherat, being the north-eastern star of the square 
of Pegasus, can readily be distinguished, Beta is a little 
to the north-east, and Gamma a short distance farther 
in the same direction. By prolonging a line drawn from 
Markab to Alpherat, it will pass through Beta and 
Gamma, and farther on it will meet Alpha Persei. If 
these three stars be joined on to the square of Pegasus, 
it will be found that their combined form bears some 
resemblance to Charles’s Wain in Ursa Major. Gamma 
Pegasi, or Algenib, is the south-eastern star of the 
square, and points to Jupiter, which is the most con- 
spicuous object now visible. South-east of Andromeda, 
and about half-way between the zenith and horizon, 
Aries, the first of the zodiacal signs, can be identified 
by a group of tolerably bright stars, of which Alpha and 
Beta, near together, are the principal. Beta is the nearer 
of the two to the meridian. Pisces cannot boast of any 
star greater than the third and a half magnitude; but it 
extends, nevertheless, over a considerable portion of the 
heavens, from near Beta Andromedx to below Markab, 
the south-westerly star in the square of Pegasus. In 
the diagram the general form of the constellation can be 
seen by a kind of curve of small stars in the direction 
Just indicated. Cetus also spreads over a large part of 
the south-eastern sky, and its position is pointed out by 
several stars of the second and third magnitudes. 
Menkar, or Alpha Ceti, is in the E.S.E., at some 
distance below Aries, while Beta Ceti is in the 9.S.E., 
below Jupiter. Sculptor is below Cetus near the 
meridian, and Eridanus occupies the south-east horizon. 
East of Aries and Cetus, Taurus, the second zodiacal 
Sign, can be recognised by its bright star Aldebaran, 
between which and the zenith, the well-known group of 
the Pleiades can be seen. Aldebaran is out of the 
Tange of the diagram, but the Pleiades are inserted 
almost due east of the zenith at the left hand. The 
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eastern horizon is occupied by Orion, but the principal 
stars by which this constellation is generally distin- 
guished are still below the horizon on September 15. 
The small constellation Triangulum is situated between 
Andromeda and Aries, its principal star being nearly 
midway between Alpha Arietis, and Beta Andromede. 
Near Triangulum, a small portion of Perseus is now in- 
cluded in the south map, but all its chief stars are still 
contained in the upper diagram. The Milky Way now 
passes through the zenith, from almost due east to 
west. 

Capricornus, the Goat, joins Sagittarius, and is the 
fourth of the southern signs, and tenth in the order of 
the zodiac, It is also one of the old forty-eight 
asterisms, which tradition says were first placed in the 
heavens by the Egyptians, and afterwards adopted by 
the Greeks. Capricornus is bounded by Sagittarius on 
the west, Aquila on the north, Aquarius on the north- 
west and west, and Piscis Australis, and Microscopium 
on the south. Alpha and Beta Capricorni are the two 
chief stars in this constellation, but they are rather 
below the third magnitude. They are situated near to- 
gether, south of the three principal stars in Aquila. 
Like Sagittarius, the old astrologers always looked with 
favourable eyes on Capricornus as a lucky sign; for 
“whoso es borne in Capcorn schal be ryche and wel 
lufyd.” On this subject, the late Admiral Smyth has 
remarked that “although Capricornus is not a striking 
object, it has been the very pet of all constellations with 
astrologers, having been the fortunate sign under which 
Augustus and Vespasian were born, who thereby were 
entitled to the tutelage of Vesta; and this Saban 
superstition was honoured by medals, marbles, poems, 
and what not. It was not only of happy influence in 
classic times, but was also mightily looked to by the 
Arabians, who termed Alpha and Beta the lucky stars 
of the slaughterer, and Gamma and Delta the fortunate 
stars bringing good tidings.” The position of Capri- 
cornus can be determined by drawing a line from Vega 
to the horizon, through Altair, when 1l will pass between 
Alpha and Beta Capricorni in the head of the Goat. 
These stars are now near the horizon in the south-west, 
but they are more favourably seen at midnight in the 
three preceding months. But this and all other con- 
stellations of low altitude, even when on the meridian, 
can never be of great popular interest in this country 
in comparison with those situated in more elevated 
positions. 

Aquarius, the Water-bearer, is not a conspicuous con- 
stellation, having no star greater than the third magni- 
tude. It contains, however, its full average of double- 
stars, clusters, and nebulz. Aquarius is the eleventh 
of the zodiacal signs, and is situated south of Equuleus 
and Pegasus, east of Capricornus and Aquila, north of 
Piscis Australis and Sculptor, and west of Pisces and 
Cetus. Aquarius was another favourite sign with the 
old astrologers, who declared that its stars possessed so 
much influence, virtue, and efficacy, that the seasons 
were affected by them “in a wonderful, strange, and 
secret manner;” and according to an old manuscript 
almanack for the year 1386, “it es gode to byg castellis, 
and to wed, and to lat blode” when the sun is in this 
sign. The principal object in Aquarius is Alpha 
Aquarii, or Sadalmelik, the king’s lucky star. A line 
drawn from Alpherat to Markab, and then continued 
towards the south-west, will pass near Alpha Aquarii. 


« From Scorpio, to where Aries shines, you catch no brilliant ray, 
Through twice two interjacent signs, to mark your trackless way ; 
Yet would you know where, from his urn, Aquarius pours the stream, 
From fair Andromeda descend, o’cr Markahb’s friendly beam, 
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Or from bright Vega cast your glance, and through the Dolphin’s 
space, 
Then just as far again you'll find the Water-bearer’s place.” 


Pegasus, the Winged Horse, is a prominent constella- 
tion on the meridian at midnight at this time of the year. , 
It contains several’ stars of the third magnitude, in; 
addition to Markab, Scheat, and Algenib, in’ ‘the square, , 
and according to Bode, 393 stars. It is bounded on the’ 
north by Lacerta and Andromeda, south’ by Aquarius, | 
east by Pisces, and west by Equuleus and ‘Delphinus. 
Alpha Pegasi, or Markab, is a white star of the sécond 
magnitude, at the junction of the animal’s wing and 
shoulder, while Beta Pegasi, or Scheat, is a deep yellow 
star of the second magnitude in the left fore leg. 
Algenib, or Gamma Pegasi, is situated on the extremity 
of the horse’s wing. Epsilon, in the mouth, and Zeta, 
in the neck, are two conspicuous stars west of Markab 
and above Aquarius. Eta Pegasi is near Beta, a little 
to the north-west. 

Pegasus, and the adjoining constellations nearer the 
pole, owe their position in the heavens to a mythological 
connection. To assuage the anger of Neptune, Andro- 
meda, the daughter of Cepheus and Cassiopeia, was 
bound to a rock to be devoured by a sea monster. At 
the moment when her death appeared inevitable, Perseus, 
who was returning through the air from the conquest 
of the Gorgons, changed the sea monster into a rock, 
by showing him Medusa’s head, released Andromeda, 
and subsequently married her as a reward for his 
trouble. Pegasus is said to have sprung from the blood 
of Medusa, after Perseus had cut off her head. 
five constellations, representing the names of the prin- 
cipal characters in this fable, now occupy a considerable 
portion of the sky both north and south of the zenith. 
Andromeda and Pegasus are south, Cepheus and 
Cassiopeia north, and Perseus west of that point. 
Equuleus, the Little Horse, is situated between Pegasus 
and Delphinus. The observer ought to have but little 
difficulty in recognising most of the principal stars in 
the district occupied by Pegasus, from the directions 
previously given; the following lines will, however, still 
further assist him :— 


** And on, from where the pinioned maid 

Her cruel fate attends, 

Wide o’er the heavens his fabled form 
Winged Pegasus extends. 

From Alpherat down to Markab’s beams 
Let a cross-line be sent, 

Then will four stars upon the horse 
A spacious square present,” 


The sky north of the zenith now contains the two 
bright stars Vega and Capella on opposite sides of the 
meridian. Vega can be recognised on the left side of 
the upper map, and Capella in a corresponding position 
on the right side. Cassiopeia is approaching the upper 
meridian near the zenith, followed by Perseus, whose 
principal stars are still strictly in the northern half of 
the sky. Auriga is in the E.N.E. under Perseus, its 
position being indicated by Capella and Beta Auriga. 
In the same direction, Castor and Pollux are shining 
near the horizon. Castor just appears in the diagram, 
but Pollux is not yet within its limits. Between Capella 
and Polaris nearly the whole space is occupied by 
Camelopardus. This part of the heavens is devoid of 
large stars. Turning our attention to the constellations 
west of the meridian, bright objects down to the third 
magnitude are profusely scattered about in all direc- 
tions, most of them belonging to important asterisms. 
Let us commence our survey with Cygnus, most of 
whose stars have passed since last month from the 
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southern tothe northern map. Deneb, or Alpha Cygni, 
is near the upper part of the map, or almost due west 
in the heavens. In the W.N.W., Vega points out the 
‘position of Lyra, below which, towards the horizon, the 
stars generally belong to Hercules. Again, starting 
from the zenith, but this time towards the north-west, 
the constellation Cepheus fills up the space for more 
than thirty degrees. All its principal stars, and even 
‘its general shape, can be recognised with very little 
‘trouble. The reader is referred to the description of the 
August midnight sky for the relative positions of the 
different membéts. Cepheus separates Cassiopeia from 
Ursa Minor and Draco. Below Cepheus, all the stars in 
the central north-west sky are constituents of Draco, 
which extends from Lyra to the eastern side of Ursa 
Minor. Kocab and Gamma Urs Minoris, in the breast 
of the Lesser Bear, are N.N.W. of Polaris. These stars 
are sometimes termed the guards or wardens of the 
pole. A few stars in Bodtes may be seen very near the 
horizon under Draco. 

Ursa Major is in a very attractive position, although 
its altitude is low. It is now exhibited in the natural 
form of a waggon or plough, and all its stars can be 
viewed in great perfection when that part of the heavens 
is free from haze. Our imaginative conceptions of the 
form and arrangement of this celebrated collection of 
stars have been gathered chiefly when Ursa Major 
is at a comparatively low altitude in the north-west, 
north, or north-east. When this group of stars is 
on the upper meridian, it passes so nearly overhead 
that, in ordinary cases, they are not included in the 
field of vision without looking upwards to the zenith, 
an act which is seldom performed without a special 
effort. Dubhe and Merak, the Pointers, have passed 
the lower meridian from west to east at midnight 
on September 15, Gamma Ursew Majoris is on the 
meridian, and Alkaid, or Benetnasch, which marks the 
end of the bear’s tail, is still considerably west of that 
point. 

Draco, the Dragon, is usually represented as sur- 
rounding the north pole of the ecliptic, its tail dividing 
the two Bears, while its head reaches to the right foot 
of Hercules. It was one of the original forty-eight con- 
stellations, and contains, according to Bode’s Atlas, 255 
stars. Alpha Draconis, or Thuban, was formerly re- 
corded as the brightest star in Draco: it is now, how- 
ever, only between the third and fourth magnitude. 
Upwards of 4600 years ago, this star was situated very 
near to the pole of the heavens. In the times of the 
Chaldeans, when the birth of astronomical science is 
supposed to have taken place, Alpha Draconis, being 
at that time so near to the celestial pole, must have 
appeared even more stationary than the pole-star of the 
present age. It has now deviated from that position 
nearly twenty-five degrees. Beta and Gamma, of the 
second magnitude, are the two brightest stars in Draco. 
The zenith-distance of Gamma Draconis is daily ob- 
served at Greenwich, if the weather be favourable, 
owing to its passing across the upper meridian nearly 
in the zenith of the Royal Observatory. From observa- 
tions of this kind made with a peculiar instrument, a 
zenith sector, Dr. Bradley, formerly Astronomer Royal, 
made the important discovery of the aberration of light. 
The observations of this standard Greenwich star are 
continued from year to year with the object of obtaining 
fresh data for the re-determination, with the greatest 
attainable accuracy, of the value of this and other astro- 
nomical constants. The advantages arising from these 
zenithal observations are very great, for when objects 
culminate in that point, the effects of refraction pro- 
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duced by the earth’s atmosphere are reduced to a 
minimum. We have previously remarked that the 
pole of tle ecliptic is situated in Draco, and that the 
nearest star to it greater than the fourth magnitude is 
Zeta Draconis. Some conception of the general extent 
of this constellation can be gathered from the following 
lines :— 
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** A line from Dubhe, in the Bear, sent right the Guards between, 
The stars which form the Dragon’s tail in midway will be seen, 
Far‘to the east the body winds, where Lyra’s lustres glow, 
A ray from Vega to the Pole its lozenge-head will show.” 

The diagrams of.the midnight sky of September also 
represent the appearance of the heavens at 2 a.M. on 
August 15th, at 10 p.m. on October 15th, at 8 p.m. on 
November 15th, and at 6 p.m. on December 15th. 
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Tuz name of Napier has been so frequently connected 
with military and naval triumphs, from the time of the 
first Napoleon down to the present day, that it has 
ilmost become to English ears a guarantee for what- 
ever success could be desired. The idea of failure has 
been never connected with it, because it could never be 
said that a Napier had failed in any undertaking fairly 
confided to his charge. The race of daring brothers 
and cousins descended from the man of Merchiston who 
framed the canon mirabilis logarithmorwm—men who 
were as dauntless of soul as he was subtle in brain— 
have left, each of them, a name and a fame that are 
historical. They have scarcely sunk below the horizon 
when the famous name is wreathed with fresh laurels by 
another Napier. 

Whoever has studied the history of British rule in 
India will have been tolerably familiar with the deeds 
of the Napier who was destined to be the conqueror of 
Abyssinia. As Brigadier, and afterwards as General 
Napier, he fought in all the fierce wars that were waged 
on Indian soil, from the outbreak of the first war in the 
Punjab, in 1845, down to the final suppression of the 





terrible Sepoy Mutiny in 1858-9. Sir Robert has 
earned his honours by severe soldierly work. He had 
his horse killed under him at Moodkee, and was himself 
severely wounded at Ferozeshah. He fought at 
Sobraon and Lahore; conducted the siege of the 
fortress of Kangra; and was chief engineer at Mooltan, 
where again he was seriously wounded. He commanded 
the scientific corps of the right wing at Goojerat; and 
he was with Sir Walter Gilbert in that famous pursuit 
of the Affghans across the territory of the Punjab to the 
gorges of the Khyber Pass. Subsequently, under Lord 
Dalhousie, he carried out, as chief engineer, various im- 
portant works in the conquered province, and reduced 
the predatory hordes of the Suleiman and the Black 
Mountains to submission. During the mutiny of the 
Sepoy army, as chief of Sir James Outram’s staff, he took 
part in the battles round Lucknow; he commanded a 
column in the rescue of the siege train at Charbagh ; 
he rendered ready and most important serviceat Gwalior ; 
at Jowra Alipore he dashed with the suddenness of a 
tempest on a body of rebels ten times as numerous as 
his own troops, and drove them in panic rout. In 
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August, 1858, he surprised Maun Singh in Paoree, 
stormed the place with shot and shell, put the rebels to 
flight, razed their stronghold to the ground, and after 
a brief rest was again in pursuit of their scattered bands. 
In the campaign in China, memorable for the disastrous 
loss of the British in the attack on the Taku forts, and 
which ended in the capture of Pekin, General Napier 
served with his characteristic energy and vigour. Twice 
during his career of warfare in the East he earned the 
thanks of Parliament for his brilliant services. 

When all peaceful attempts to recover our fellow- 
subjects held in captivity by King Theodore of 
Abyssinia had proved vain, and it became necessary to 
have recourse to arms for their deliverance, an expe- 
dition was determined on, and Sir Robert appointed 
commander-in-chief. Never, perhaps, was an expedition 
inaugurated under more lugubrious forebodings—never, 
certainly, has any warlike enterprise been concluded 
with a success so complete and satisfactory. Difficulties 
of so formidable a kind, it was said, would have to be 
encountered, that it were almost hopeless to expect to 
surmount them. The route of the advancing army 
would lie through a savage country practically in- 
accessible to numbers—the natives would rise against 
them and bar their progress—famine would mow them 
down, and pestilence dog their steps—and the tropical 
monsoons would overtake them before their work was 
half done; and they would disastrously succumb to the 
manifold obstacles that lay in their path. It is perfectly 
true that great difficulties had to be encountered, though 
they were not precisely of the kind which the croakers 
insisted on. What they were likely to be, Sir Robert, 
from his long Indian experience, extending over some 
quarter of a century, was exceedingly well qualified to 
judge, and he took the necessary precautions against 
them. People at home cou'd not understand the real 
drift of the prudential measures he adopted; and it is 
amusing, now thal all is done, to review the criticisms 
of the press as they were promulgated from time to 
time while the expedition was in its earlier stages. By 
degrees the prudence and foresight of the commander 
began to be recognised. It was seen that he was fully 
prepared for all emergencies. ‘The natives, who were 
to have barred his way by their hostility, were trans- 
formed into friends and allies, because they were made 
to understand, by the magic of cash payments for 
everything, that it was to their interest to aid and not 
to hinder the advance of the British force. So 
thoroughly was the native mind subdued to this con- 
viction, that the cardinal difficulty of the enterprise— 
the difficulty of the journey—was solved more by their 
assistance than by any othermeans. The four hundred 
miles of savage and mountainous wilds which lay 
between Mugdala and the coast were bridged over by 
the good feeling engendered by ready-money and fair 
dealing, which made the whole line of march a profitable 
market for the native produces. The maxim that 
“honesty is the best policy” has rarely been illustrated 
in so forcible a manner, and the policy of honesty never 
produced more welcome results. The hardships of the 
route were endured with exemplary fortitude by the 
entire army; amidst excessive labours and fatigue, 
alternating with privations of a most trying kind, they 
pressed steadily forward. Had their advance been 
opposed by the forces of the chiefs whose districts they 
traversed, who can tell what the result might have 
been P 

We may imagine the surprise of the cruel tyrant 
when, on that 10th day of April, the blow was struck 
which at once annihilated his sovereignty and taught 
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him what was the true strength of the distant island 
people whom he had insulted, and whose fellow-country- 
men he had held in chains. But we need not dwell on that 
brief battle, where he saw his best and bravest mown 
down “like grass beneath the scythe” —nor on the 
events which so rapidly followed—the surrender of the 
captives, the storming of Magdala, and the death of the 
tyrant at the downfall of his rocky fortress. These 
events are too fresh in the memories of our readers to 
need recapitulation. 

The object of the expedition being accomplished by 
the rescue of the captives and the destruction of 
Magdala, the invading host, without an hour of avoid- 
able delay, retraced its steps, once more to contend with 
the difficulties and hardships of that weary route. After 
the success of their united endeavours, Sir Robert 


issued @ manifesto to his troops characterised as much: 


by its frank generosity as by its terseness and point. A 
brief extract from this document will not be out of 
place :— 

“ Soldiers of the Army of Abyssinia,—The Queen and 
the people of England intrusted to you a very arduous 
and difficult expedition —to release our countrymen 
from a long and painful captivity, and to vindicate the 
honour of our country, which had been outraged by 
Theodore, King of Abyssinia. I congratulate you with 
all my heart on the noble way in which you have 
fulfilled the commands of our sovereign ..... You 
have released not only the British captives, but those 
of other friendly nations. You have unloosed the 
chains of more than ninety of the principal chiefs of 
Abyssinia. Magdala, on which so many victims. have 
been slaughtered, has been committed to the flames, 
and remains only a scorched rock. Our complete and 
rapid success is due, first, to the mercy of God, whose 
hand, I feel assured, has been over us in a just cause; 
secondly, to the high spirit with which you have been 
inspired. ..... The remembrance of your privations 
will pass away quickly, but your gallant exploit will live 
in history. ‘The Queen and the people of England will 
appreciate your services. On my part, as your com- 
mander, I thank you for your devotion to your daty 
and the good discipline you have maintained. Not a 
single complaint has been made against a soldier, of 
fields injured or villages wilfully molested in property 
OP Person. ....6 . . I shall watch over your safety to 
the moment of your re-embarkation, and to the end of 
my life remember with pride that I have commanded 
you.” 

Falsifying all the ‘gloomy predictions of the croakers, 
the expedition returned to the coast without loss, and 
thence re-embarked—leaving behind them only the re 
membrence of their stern deed, a lesson of retribution 
intelligible to other savage despots, and a memorial of 
the power of Britain to protect her sons and avenge 
their wrongs. 

The conqueror of Abyssinia arrived in England at the 
end of June, and on the 8rd of July the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament were, for the third time, awarded 
him. We shall quote only a few words from the speech 
of Mr. Gladstone, the leader of the Opposition, express 
ing the general feeling of the country. Mr. Gladstone 
said, ‘‘ While we readily acknowledge that all have well 
done their part from first to last, it is impossible not to 
dwell upon the character of the man whose name first 
appears in the motion; without him it might have been 
possible that great things might have been achieved, 
but there has been a completeness in the work performed 
which we cannot do otherwise than connect in a special 
manner with the special qualifications of his mind and 
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capacity. Without him we scarcely could have hoped 
that this expedition would stand upon record as a rare 
example among those occasions when a nation resorts 
to the bloody arbitrament of war, of an occasion upon 
which not one drop has been added to the cup of 
human suffering that any forethought or humanity 
could have spared, and on which the severest critic, 
when he reviews the proceedings, will find nothing from 
first to last to except to, whether it be with respect to 
their military or political or moral aspect. No man 
ean read the despatches of Sir R. Napier without seeing 
that, after we have given to him the praise of a com- 
mander apparently consummate in his means of meeting 
every demand that has been made upon him for military 
qualities, there is something which remains behind— 
that there is a mind firm of purpose, never losing for 
one moment its thorough balance, and amid all anxiety 
and excitement, keeping the eye steadily fixed upon 
moral aims, and remembering under all circumstances 
the duty of keeping and maintaining untainted and in 
virgin purity and honour the character of this country. 
Nor can any one become acquainted with Sir Robert 
Napier—as we must all feel that we are acquainted with 
himi after we have read his interesting, his manly, his 
simple, and his modest account—without being conscious 
that we depart from the consideration of this subject 
not only with gratitude and admiration for the general, 
but with respect, with regard—I would almost say with 
affection—for the man.” 

According to precedent in such cases, the thanks and 
encomiums of Lords and Commons are accompanied by 
a substantial token of the gratitude of the country. 
Sir Robert, raised to the peerage, will take rank with 
the first of his name and lineage, and will enjoy an 
accession of wealih honourably won. He has also re- 
ceived the freedom of the City of London, accompanied 
with a sword of the value of two hundred guineas. The 
page which tells his story to future times will exhibit a 
new phase in the history of war, inasmuch as it will treat 
of a dang@rous enterprise on a costly scale prompted by 
humanity aloue, and untarnished in its execution by a 
single act, ,of cruelty or oppression. “A victory is 
twice itself, *§says Shakespeare, “when theachiever brings 
home full nambers.” Never has so valuable a triumph 
been gained at so small a cost of life as the triumph at 
Magdala; it has been well termed a tearless triumph,— 
seeing that the “achiever” brought away the whole 
of his force with their numbers all but undiminished. 

Our portrait is from a photograph given by the 
General himself to an Indian friend, and the autograph 
's copied from his first signature as a British peer. 





MY FIRST CURACY. 
CHAPTER VII.—PAROCHIAL VISITS, 


Peruaps it is among the most difficult matters in a cler- 
gyman’s administering rightly and profitably to the wants 
of his people, to know when to make his parochial visits. 

Of course there are general rules which are always 
observed. ‘To go at once when sent for, especially in sick- 
hess, is an obvious duty. But I refer to ordinary visitation. 
Here also some rules may be given, as, for instance, the 
avoidance of the dinner-hour, washing and rent days, 
or when their relations have arrived on a hasty visit, 
or other equally ill-timed seasons. 

On. the other hand, it is not politic to make our 
parochial visits on certain fixed days, at settled hours, 
always on the same people. I have. had experience in 
these things. I bought my experience, and I paid rather 
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dearly for it too, The only occasions when pre-arranged 
times are necessary, are when groups of neighbours are 
invited to meet in one place. This system of visiting 
is now much carried out, under the name of “ cottage 
meetings.” By catechising the children, and by various 
devices, these meetings may be made very profitable, 
both to young and old. 

I think that the most convenient time in which to 
call upon farmers and tradespeople is invariably in the 
afternoon. And this period of the day generally suits 
most people, whether clergy or laity; the parishioners 
will have more leisure time to attend to your remarks, 
and be most likely in a better temper, after the earlier 
business part of the day has passed away. Moreover, 
it is a well-known rule among clergymen, never to ask 
for a donation, if possible, until after your expected 
benefactor has dined. 

I think, however, that schools are best attended to in 
the morning; both master, children, and yourself, are 
fresher, and the boys and girls are more likely to give 
heed to what you teach them, than if you had stepped 
into the school during the last half-hour of the after- 
noon’s work; but with visiting, and especially with the 
sick, the afternoon is, from my experience, the best time 
for parochial visits. When I entered into the ministry, 
an old clergyman put me upon my guard about laying 
too much stress on the arrangements of the room, the 
laying out of the family Bible, the tract you lent last 
carefully put by its side, the spectacles also, and I found 
that this caution was necessary. 

I will give an instance or two in illustration. The event 
occurred in my first curacy, and I have since met with 
many similar cases. 

I was called upon to visit and relieve an old woman, 
who was reported as being dangerously ill. I made no 
delay, but hastily told the messenger that I should be 
at the house in the course of an hour; accordingly, 
upon my arrival, I found that I was expected, and was 
shown up at once into the patient’s room. I found the 
sick woman cleanly dressed, and prepared to receive me ; 
she was engaged in diligently reading her Bible, and 
several other devotional books and religious publications 
lay scattered around her on the bed. 

With this visit I was rather pleased; in the first 
place, I was exceedingly glad to find the old lady so 
happily employed in what she took great pains to 
impress upon me was her greatest delight in life. 

After a few general observations upon sickness, its 
trials and its blessings, and brief prayer, I left, promis- 
ing to call again in the course of a couple of days. 

This I did, and again I found the woman similarly 
engaged in reading her Bible; but upon my making a 
pointed remark or two upon the holiness of daily life 
required in us by God, I was rather shocked by the 
replies she made, and perhaps more so by the tone in 
which she uttered the words, than by the words them- 
selves; she plainly told me that she was very sure of 
going to heaven, and that I need not trouble about the 
safety of her soul, 

The next visit I paid was quite unexpected either by 
mother or daughter, so much so, that the latter, with 
whom the old woman lived, rushed up-stairs as I 
approached the door, evidently to tell her mother of my 
arrival. 

My knock was quite unheeded, though the door was 
standing open, and the sound could be most distinctly 
heard up-stairs. I heard a good deal of tramping about 
overhead, and presently, in answer to my repeated 
knocks, the daughter came smiling down the stairs, but 
looking slightly flurried. 
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I took no notice, but proceeded at once to the sick 
room; as I entered, the old woman gave a perfectly 
theatrical start, exclaiming, “ I was so deeply interested 
in this blessed book, that I did not hear you enter.” 

Now I felt instantly that this was a most barefaced 
lie, for the daughter had certainly seen me approach- 
ing the door, so without making further reply, I went 
swiftly to the bedside, and took the Bible from her 
hands and said, as I did so, “ Let me see in what you 
are so very deeply interested.” 

She was evidently wholly unprepared for my 
manoeuvre, from the painful result of my action. I very 
gravely said, “ You are indeed a clever woman to read 
your Bible upside down,” as was the fact. 

Of course she was utterly confused. 

I felt so much disgust, that I left the room and the 
house without saying another word; as I passed I could 
not help noticing, in my hurried exit, the haphazard 
way in which the numerous tracts, evidently kept for 
the purpose, had been profusely scattered over the bed 
by the daughter the moment before I was allowed to 
enter; and, without the least doubt, the Bible also had 
hastily been thrust into the sick woman’s hand, only 
unluckily this time the wrong side upwards. I regret 
to add that this old woman actually died on the follow- 
ing day. 

This true anecdote is very shocking, very repulsive, 
and very hardening. I had gone away from my first 
few visits rejoicing at finding apparently such a good 
Christian woman, and yet how painfully and rudely had 
I been wakened from my dream. 

These things seldom happen singly, for take another 
case, which very shortly afterwards came under my 
notice. I was in the habit of visiting an old woman suf- 
fermg most dreadfully from ulcerated legs. The pain 
she constantly endured really made her a true object of 
pity. Old as she was, and she was turned seventy-seven, 
she could see to read pretty well, and was better 
educated than most of her neighbours in her own stand- 
ing of life. But I fear, from her subsequent conduct, her 
only religion consisted in the fact upon which she 
prided herself, namely, that she had “ kept her church,” 
that is, attended pretty regularly when well the services of 
the church on the Sunday afternoon. This woman, whom 
I will call Nancy White, lived in a small house with 
only one window down-stairs and one entrance. I am 
particular as to these details, because they are necessary 
to the understanding of the incident I am relating. A 
person wishing to call upon her was obliged to pass close 
under the sitting-room window, and then to turn down a 
passage, before the door of her room could be reached. 

Now, as I was passing along one day, I saw Nancy 
White standing up before the window busily engaged in 
ironing some articles placed on a table before her (I 
ought to say that this was not the hour in which I 
usually paid my parochial visits). Being rejoiced at such 
an improvement in Nancy’s health as to allow her to 
carry on such a useful occupation, I went up the passage, 
on purpose to congratulate her. 

When I reached the door, I knocked, as is my un- 
varying custom when I make parochial visits, as also to 
take off my hat before entering. I have known the 
observance of these little civilities win the hearts of the 
people, and the breach of them do just the reverse. 
Upon receiving the customary “Come in,” I did as I 
was bid and entered, when, to my perfect astonishment, 
there sat Nancy, some way removed from the table, 
intently reading a book I had lent her, and rubbing, 
meanwhile, her sore legs as if that was her sole business 
in life. 


MY FIRST CURACY. 
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All the ironing things had been hastily thrown into a 
corner and covered with a cloth, so that not a vestige of 
wet linen remained visible to tell a tale. 

Now, as there was no other window, and the road by 
which I had come was close under the casement, and 
commanded a good view of the room and its contents, 
and no door by which a person could escape unseen by 
myself, I was quite certain that Nancy had been the 
only occupant of the room, and that I had not been 
mistaken in my recognition of herself. 

This was a sad case of hypocrisy, but I could, I am 
sorry to add, relate several more, similar in many 
respects to the two I have already mentioned; but I 
have merely selected them as true specimens of the 
deceit practised upon us in making our parochial 
visits among the poorer classes, teaching us that we 
should not trust too much in these matters to outward 
appearances only. 

I have found from experience that a clergyman of a 
parish, if indeed he would truly know the real characier 
of the people entrusted to his charge, should go out at 
all hours among them; although it is painful that 
practically he should thus become a policeman in plain 
clothes. 

‘he unmasking of these deceitful actions is a very 
disheartening, but, I am convinced, a necessary work; 
for their success, of course, finds imitators on the one 
hand, and on the other, honest, striving, painstaking 
poor, who are above such deceit, are rendered discon- 
tented and often soured by the passing over unrelieved 
of their needs and wants, which sometimes are greater 
than those of the successful hypocrite. 

Of course these actions are to be most strongly re- 
prehended; but I know that the clergy and district 
visitors generally have brought this state of things upon 
themselves in a great degree. And this, by relieving 
the temporal wants of the sick and poor, at the same 
time that they have called with the object of making a 
visit upon spiritual matters. The patient is quite 
aware of this, and consequently wishes to appear as 
good as possible, in order to obtain the expected shilling 
or half-crown. 

Now when it can be done without great inconvenience, 
the two objects of temporal and spiritual relief in a visit. 
to a sick person should be kept perfectly distinct; seldom 
or never, in my opinion, should the relieving of the body 
be coupled with the ministering to the soul. 

It is certainly avery pressing temptation to a sick 
person, entirely subsisting upon parish allowance, to 
shake his head solemnly and to turn up his eyes heaven- 
ward, when he really feels no true emotion, if he expects 
thereby at the close of your visit that you will the more 
freely open your purse. 

I think that parochial visits to the poorer classes are 
much more easily made than those paid to the well-to- 
do tradesman or farmer. It is so difficult a matter in 
these latter cases, not to allow the time of one’s visit to 
be frittered away in useless commonplaces, which will 
serve only to lower the clergyman in the estimation of 
the persons upon whom he is calling; though at the 
particular moment they may consider him a pleasant 
companion, and his visit an agreeable relaxation from 
the routine of daily life. 

I shall not pretend to lay down rules for such visits 
as these; I know they are the most difficult to render 
profitable which occur in our ministrations. I only re 
mark that too much watchfulness cannot be observed, 
lest, in accepting these hospitalities, we should be 











tempted to forget that we are the messengers of Christ, 
and ministers of the Gospel. 
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